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POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


UNDERGROUND 
POLAND THANKS 
MR. CHURCHILL 


By secret channels Prime Min- 


ister Mikolajczyk has received 
from the representative of the 


Polish Government in Poland a 
message addressed to Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. 

This message was approved 
unanimously at a special meeting 
of the political committee of all 
Polish Parties held in under- 
ground Poland on July 2lst. 

The message has been immedi- 
ately transmitted to Churchill in 
Canada. 

It reads: 

“In deep mourning and pro- 
foundly perturbed by the tragic 
death of the late Prime Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief, the 
Polish nation listened with emo- 
tion to your message addressed 
to it on July 14th. 

In our country where 
enemy is being fought under 
most difficult circumstances, and 
where your person is not only 
most respected and beloved but 
you are one in whom we place 
implicit trust, your words carry 
great significance and meaning to 
our whole nation. 

Your strong comforting words 
addressed to us will further 
strengthen the bonds of our 
friendship for you and the people 
of Great Britain. 

We well know and shall not 
forget that the summer of 1940 
was one of the darkest hours in 
the history of the present war, 
when the Germans destroyed 
France and the remnants of the 


the 


Polish Army saved from that 
disaster were reaching Great 
Britain’s shores. 

Between you and our late 


Prime-Minister words were then 
exchanged that sealed a friend- 
ship for life and death between 
the Poles and the British. 

Following in Gen. Sikorski’s 
footsteps, the Polish people, al- 
though the most exposed to Ger- 
man terror, remain faithful to 
the Polish-British Alliance and 
will continue to live up to the 
principles which inspired it. 

Side by side with the gallant 
great nations of Great Britain 
and America and in union with 
our allies, we Poles are fighting 
in Poland and abroad and will 
fight until victory is won for 
freedom and for the liberation 
of Europe from the German 
yoke, 

We fight against the recurrence 
of another similar attack of bar- 
barians, and for the coming of 
a just and lasting peace, based 
on principles of complete de- 
mocracy; we fight for the hap- 
piness of mankind and for the 
realization of the rights of man.” 

Signed by the Political Com- 
mittee of All Polish Parties in 
Poland and by the representative 
of the Polish Government. 


LEST WE 


FORGET 


O COMMEMORATE the fourth anniversary of Germany’s 
unprovoked aggression against Poland public meetings will be 
held on September Ist in more than a hundred American and Cana- 


dian cities. Governors, Senators, 


Congressmen, Mayors, civic and 


religious leaders will participate in programs arranged by Special 
Committees throughout the United States and the British Dominion. 

There will be a Special Commemoration in New York at Town 
Hall on Sept. 12th with nationally prominent American speakers and 


noted Polish artists. 


In Chicago, on September Ist, 
held at the Chicago Civic Opera. 


commemoration meetings will be 


Fletcher Bowron, Mayor of Los Angeles, California has issued 
a proclamation dedicating August 29—September 4, as a “Tribute 


to Poland” week. 
Col. 


Rupert Hughes, eminent American writer, 


is preparing a 


dramatic narration to be broadcast on a national hook up on Septem- 


ber lst. Mr. Alan Mowbray, the 
microphone. 


well known actor, will be at the 


At Fordham University, during the solemn commemoration, one 
of the university buildings will be dedicated to the Polish University 
of Lublin, destroyed by the Germans. Fordham will adopt the Polish 


University and confer the 


degree of Doctor of Laws 


(Honoris 


Causa) upon His Excellency Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, President of 
the Polish Republic. Mr. Jan Ciechanowski, the Polish Ambassador 
in Washington will receive the degree on behalf of the President. 
Other American Universities will be represented at the Fordham 
commemoration by their Presidents and faculties, Notre Dame by 
President J. O’Donnell, and the University of Minnesota by President 


G. Coffey. 


POLES, 18 TO 30, MGR. KACZYNSKI 
CONSCRIPTED IN ON REBUILDING 
GERMAN ARMY POLISH CULTURE 


Compulsory conscription of 
Poles into the German army has 
been going on since 1940 in the 
Polish territories illegally incor- 
porated in the Reich. Individual 
drafting papers are distributed to 
men between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. 


This direct form of compul- 
sory conscription is also applied 
to Poles deported to the Reich 
for forced labour. After some 
weeks they are simply incorpo- 
rated into the ranks of the Ger- 
man army. 


The Germans force young 
Poles into the German army un- 
der the threat that unless they 
comply, their fathers and other 
members of their family will be 
deprived of work and starve. 
They use other threats too. 

Many Polish conscripts do not 
understand German and cannot 
follow the training commands. 
The Germans therefore attach 
Polish speaking German NCOS 
to these Polish units. Taking the 
oath is not compulsory: one Po- 
lish soldier declared that not 
being released from his oath to 
the Polish army he could not 
take an oath to the German army. 
As a result he was transferred to 
another unit where no oath was 
required. 

Germans conscript Poles with- 
out considering the state of their 
health and never recognize Polish 
medical prewar decisions in cases 
where a man was found unfit for 
military service. Poles incorpo- 

(Continued on page 15) 


In a radio address to Poland, 
Mgr. Kaczynski, Minister of Edu- 
cation, spoke about the organiza- 
tion of education in post-war Po- 
land and pointed out that in the 
course of nearly four years of 
occupation the Germans have at- 
tacked Polish culture and learn- 
ing with the utmost ferocity. They 
have murdered many Polish schol- 
ars, closed universities and second- 
ary schools, restricted the number 
of elementary schools, looted li- 
braries and museums and de- 
stroyed all textbooks containing 
references to Poland. Great Brit- 
ain and other Allied nations will 
help rebuild laboratories, libraries 
and schools destroyed by the 
enemy. 


The Conference of Allied Edu- 
cation Ministers is also concerned 
with the problem of the re-edu- 
cation of Germany, a vital condi- 
tion of permanent peace. The 
better future for which we are 


fighting must be founded on Chris- 
tian civilization and democratic 
principles which, in the field of 
Education, include equality of op- 
portunity and free teaching open 
to all classes. In our plan for the 
organization of a new educational 
system in Poland we are using in 
great measure the experience 
gained in Great Britain and 
America. 


POLISH EAGLES 
HIGHLY PRAISED 
BY BRITISH ACE 


Air Commodore Howard Wil- 
liams, writing in the Daily Tele- 
graph on “Fighting Prowess of 
Airmen of our European Allies,” 
says: 

“Poland’s air forces are stronger 
than the others. Under Air Vice- 
Marshal Stanislaw Ujejski they 
achieved a fabulous reputation in 
the field of battle, for some of 
which 1 can personally vouch for 
I once had the honor of having 
nearly a thousand of their officers 
and three thousand of their men 
under my command. 

“Their strength includes six day- 
fighter squadrons, mostly Spitfires, 
and one night-fghter squadron. 
Their three bomber squadrons are 
all under the Polish command. 
Their record is remarkable. In 
Poland alone they destroyed about 
560 German aircraft, of which 127 
were shot down over Warsaw and 
53 over Hel. In France, 140 Polish 
pilots serving with the French 
Squadrons accounted for 55 of 
enemy aircraft. From Great Brit- 
ain one squadron destroyed 126 
enemy aircraft during the Battle 
of Britain alone. On the lith of 
September, 1940, two squadrons 
bagged nineteen out of 80 obtained 
that day. On the 15th of Septem- 
ber they scored 28 out of the 
record total of 185. 

“Together with Poles fighting in 
British Squadrons they brought 
down 195 of enemy aircraft during 
the Battle of Britain. During the 
Dieppe raid one squadron could 
claim 9% victories—greatest total 
of any squadron. Other Poles 
killed another 8 planes. By Sep- 
tember 9 last their night fighter 
squadron of Beaufighters, whose 
commander holds the ‘Virtuti mili- 
tari’ and the Polish Cross of Va- 
lour, had destroyed at night 16 
aircraft, bagging 4 within twenty- 
three minutes during the German 
Baedeker raid on Exeter. 

“Their grand total to date from 
Great Britain alone is 536 de- 
stroyed, including 104 by the Polish 
pilots serving with R.A.F. squad- 
trons, Of these at least 314 were 
shot down by their six fighter 
squadrons: Kosciuszko, Torun, 
Marno, Warsaw, Lwow and Dem- 
lin. 

“Their bombers have made thou- 
sands of raids all over Germany, 
occupied France and include thou- 
sand bomber raids. 

“The late Gen. Sikorski said re- 
cently that in great bombing raids 
carried out by the R.A.F., the Po- 
lish bomber force regularly pro- 
vided some ten percent of ma- 
chines. By the end of February 
last, 4,752 sorties had been made 
dropping 11,500 tons of bombs, 
apart from extensive mine-laying 
operations. In addition they had 
delivered over one thousand air- 
craft via the West African rein- 
forcement route. 
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HE feeling that war is coming to an end, often 
bordering on unfounded optimism, turns our 
attention to the problems of post-war world 
organization. Contributions of the Allies to 
the future victory are discussed and conclu- 
sions are drawn about their “right” to decide 
the peace. It will not be irrelevant to men- 
tion Poland's contribution, a subject which is unfortunately 

too often neglected. 


To evaluate Poland’s role in this war, we must go back to 
1935. It was in that year that Germany proposed to Poland 
an alliance against Russia and promised to include Soviet 
Ukraine in the sphere of Polish influence. That proposal 
was renewed several times up to the Spring of 1939. 


Alliance with Poland would have been of great advantage 
to Germany. She could have thrown all her military power 
against France and Great Britain without fear for her eastern 
frontier. In the event of a war with Russia she could have 
counted on the cooperation of the Polish army, equipped 


with the most modern weapons, and could have started an 
offensive against Russia from Polish territory. 


Poland rejected all German propositions for an alliance. 
Polish public opinion was opposed to the very idea of an 
aggression against Russia with whom Poland had signed a 
non-aggression pact. Moreover, the Polish people did not 
want to be involved in the imperialistic plans of Germany, 
against whom they harbored a deep distrust based on a 
thousand years of experience. 


Poland’s rejection of the alliance with Germany had a 
great influence on the future course of events, and on the 
alignment of power in this war. It is hard to understand 
why so little is said about it. Poland made this decision of 
historic importance, without outside pressure and without 
regard for the danger to which she exposed herself. Poland 
could not and would not renounce her democratic ideology. 
which respects agreements and does not recognize wars of 
aggression. 

After the bloodless occupation of Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. and after a final attempt to gain Poland’s support 
against Russia, Germany decided to annihilate Poland. In the 
Spring of 1939 Germany demanded Danzig from Poland, and 
later increased the demand to other Western lands of Poland. 

The military situation of Poland was very difficult. The 
Polish army had very little modern equipment. Poland had 
only 200 old tanks against 4,000 (6,000 according to Amer- 
ican sources) enemy tanks and about 400, mostly early type 
planes to about 5,000 (according to American sources 7,000) 
modern German planes. German bases in East Prussia and 
in Czechoslovakia surrounded Poland on the South and the 
North. The defence of Poland was possible with the close 
cooperation of her allies, France and Great Britain, They 
could have relieved Poland of half the German forces by 
striking at Germany from the West. In spite of the hopeless 
situation, Poland refused to surrender without fighting. 

On September 1, Germany threw her full might against 
Poland without a declaration of war. The Polish army was 
not completely mobilized, since France and Great Britain, 
who still hoped to save the peace, delayed Poland's total 
mobilization until August 30. Yet Poland fiercely resisted 
German aggression. The Polish army not only defended 
itself against the crushing superiority of German armored 
divisions, and air force, but also made several surprise 
counterattacks, at Kutno, Sochaczow, Przemysl, etc., which 
inflicted grave losses on the enemy. Warsaw, Modlin, Hel, 
Westerplatte, Lwow forced the Germans to long sieges and 
some of these cities did not fall until the end of September. 
On September 17, when the Polish conflict with Germany 
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A FREE POLAND 


(Continued from page 3) 
was at its height, the Red army attacked 
Poland from the East. In spite of that, the 
last Polish stand at Kock was not broken 
until October 5th. 


The Polish campaign of 1939 was one of 
the decisive factors of this war. It forced the 
Germans to postpone their offensive in the 
West to May, 1940. This gave France and 
Great Britain nine months in which to mo- 
bilize their forces and war industry and to 
strengthen their air force and anti-aircraft 
defences. 


The enemy supposed that with the destruc- 
tion of the Polish Army and occupation of 
Poland. the Polish people were eliminated 
from the war. In this case too, their hopes 
were to be frustrated, because already in 1939 
two Polish armies arose almost simultaneous- 
ly: a Free Army on foreign soil and an 
Underground Army in Poland. The Polish 
Army. in spite of lack of reinforcement in man power from 
Poland and losses suffered in the four years of war, has 
about 140.000 men. and is the sixth strongest among the 
United Nations. It is first after the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, China and France. It is not only a symbolic, 
but a real force, which fought with outstanding bravery in 
Norway, France and Libya. The Polish Air Force. as is gen- 
erally known, played an important role in the decisive air 
battle for Great Britain in 1940. In September, the most 
critical month, Polish pilots constituting 7% of the Air Force 
in Great Britain shot down 17% of all the German planes 
destroyed. The small but brave Polish Navy has not been off 
the seas for four years. It is working with the British Navy. 

The Underground Army in Poland is an even more im- 
portant contribution to Allied victory. The strength of the 
Underground Army cannot be revealed, but its existence on 
the rear of the German army, busy in Russia, is a factor 
of great importance. This army is carrying out planned 
sabotage which hampers transports of supplies and German 
troops to the Russian front. 

Poland’s firm resistance is of two-fold importance, mate- 
rial and moral. Poland, the most ruthlessly persecuted and 
martyred nation, the only nation that has not produced a 
Quisling, inspires all occupied Europe to resistance. While 
other nations are torn by internal conflicts, Poles. who are 
said to be quarrelsome, are all united under one government 
and one command in the fight for one common cause, liberty 
and independence. One can best understand the meaning 
of Poland’s resistance. if one considers that had Poland 
cracked in the last four years, it would have been a signal to 
all the occupied nations to give up resistance and cooperate 
openly with Germany. 

This short summary reveals how great a contribution 
Poland has made to Allied victory. Measured by the value 
of an indefatigable faith in justice, a firm resolution and 
will to fight for victory and the superhuman sacrifice for an 


ideal, it is gigantic. If the right to participate in the future 
organization of peace is to depend on contribution to the 
war effort, then Poland has gained that right long ago. 
But the idea of a free and independent Poland is based on 
an older and more lasting principle than her participation in 
this war. For 1,000 years Poland has been shielding Europe 
and Western Civilization from destruction by the barbarians 
from Central Asia. 


During the last two centuries the alignment of power in 
Europe has changed. Two new powers, Germany and Rus- 
sia, arose. Poland, with a population of 35,000,000, has 
maintained her position between the East and the West, be- 
tween Germany and Russia, as a rampart preventing a con- 
flict between the two powers. 


Poland gave eloquent proof of her peaceful intentions 
toward Russia, when she rejected the alliance with Germany 
against Russia and thus in 1939 exposed herself to destruc- 
tion and humiliation. Russia repaid this service by invading 
Poland on September 17, 1939, and devastating Poland's 
Eastern territories. Yet in July, 1941, the Polish Govern- 
ment agreed to forget all wrongs and concluded peace with 
Russia. Is that not the best answer to the absurd talk of 
the so-called “cordon sanitaire”, and Poland’s proposed of- 
fensive against Russia? 

Contrary to the idea of freedom for all the occupied na- 
tions, the proposal is openly made to partition one of the 
Allies, Poland, and to give half of Poland to Russia. 
What a monstrous idea! It is claimed that the Eastern half 
of Poland is necessary to Russian security and that Soviet 
occupation of Poland saved Russia from defeat in 1941. 

The idea of a new partition of Poland is so clearly at 
variance with the principles of justice which the leading 
democracies inscribed on their standard, that it is unneces- 
sary to discuss them in that light. But more light should be 
thrown on the so-called “strategic arguments.” It is sufficient 
to glance at the map of Europe in order to see that Eastern 


EANS A FREE EUROPE 


Poland is a narrow belt in com- 
parison to the huge expanses of 
Russia, a belt supposedly indis- 
pensible to the safety of that 
nation. At the same time it is 
easy to see that Poland deprived 
of half her lands and pushed off 
the Pripet Marshes would be 
placed at the mercy of her east- 
ern neighbor and would cease 
to be an independent nation. 
As to the 1941 campaign, the 
Soviet occupation of Polish ter- 
ritory and concentration of So- 
viet forces there, did not help 
Russia. What is more, it forced 
the Red armies to move out in 
front of their fortifications, east 
of the Polish frontier, and cost 
Russia at least a million men. 
This means a loss of two armies 
near Bialystok and Minsk, not 
counting losses south of Luck. 
These million men, if placed be- 
forehand along the permanent 
fortifications of Smolensk probably could have stopped the 
wave of German invasion before that fortress. 

The Polish problem is a European problem. The great 
democracies will either free Europe from tyranny, which is 
the official aim of the war, or will leave Europe chained, 
starved and deprived of all human rights. 

In a free Europe, Poland, like all the occupied countries, 
will be free and independent. In a free and democratic 
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AT THE WARSAW FRONT, SEPTEMBER, 1939, By Zdzislaw Ruszkowski. 


Europe there can be no “spheres of influence” and no 
“T ebensraum’. For the old continent, the cradle of our 
civilization, cannot be treated like Africa and other colonies 
have been treated in the last century. 


We must be forewarned against the dangerous mistakes of 
theorists, who spin fantastic concepts of world organization 
without being sufficiently informed about the nations on 
which they issue their dictums. Europe, the chief source 
of the present conflict, is the key to world 
peace. Without a well-balanced and well- 
organized Europe there can be no lasting 
peace. Europe is made up of a number of 
independent nations, each with an old history 
and its own culture, for whom liberty is as 
necessary as air. These nations must be 
freed from slavery, not only for humanitarian 
reasons, but because their spirit. their love of 
freedom and readiness to defend it to the last 
drop of blood is necessary to maintain the 
balance of Europe. If these nations are not 
reconstructed, and if the intellectual class is 
destroyed, Europe will fall to the mercy of 
a despotic power. The subjection of Europe, 
a continent with 400 million population which 
possesses all the raw materials and the best 
technical knowledge, to one absolute authority 
constitutes a great danger to the world. 
Nothing will stop this power once it aims to 


conquer the world. 


WHAT THE 


REACHED beleaguered Warsaw on Sep- 
tember 7, 1939 after traveling 72 hours 
from the Rumanian border. I began to 
wonder if I had not been a little too hasty 
in dashing across Rumania and entering 
Poland so enthusiastically. When I got 
off the train I was seized by four soldiers 
as a spy. They knew no English—I, no 
Polish. My American passport saved 
me, and J was released, 

With the help of a Polish army sergeant, I got a taxi and 
drove to Hotel Europejski. I had supposed the hotel would 
be crowded with newspaper correspondents and stenog- 
raphers, but the rooms were ominously empty. The clerk 
seemed little interested in the fee, and I have not yet paid my 
hotel bill in Warsaw. I later learned that I was the only 
foreign photographer in Warsaw during the siege. 

The American Embassy staff left Warsaw two days ago, 
as well as most of the foreign diplomats. Only eight consu- 
lar officers, a commercial attache and a doctor from the 
United States Public Health Service had stayed behind to 
look after American property and .\merican refugees. 

Then I learned that all correspondents and motion picture 
and press photographers also left the city. Here was a pho- 
tographer's paradise. I was in a city about to face perhaps 
the worst siege of all modern history, and I was lucky enough 
to be on hand to record these events with my camera. 

The Poles were determined to resist to the very end, and 
the Germans might not leave one stone in the city on top of 


* Excerpts from SIEGE by Julien Bryan, Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., Inc, New York, 1940. Text and photographs reprinted with 
permission of the author. 


The prayer. 


by JULIEN RY A N* 


The last to leave. 


another. My situation was not a happy one. It began to 
look as if I should give less thought to taking pictures than 
to get out of this town alive. 

Just why did I come to Warsaw when every sensible per- 
son was getting out of it? I figured it would be a good idea 
to make a trip into Poland and obtain a few behind-the-line 
photographs. I was mostly interested in people. I wanted 
to record what the blitzkrieg did to people. In my photo- 
graphs I have tried to record life as it was lived by a com- 
mon man in a modern city under conditions of siege—and 
not death! 

I received the full cooperation of Stefan Starzynski, mayor 
of Warsaw. He said to me, “The rest of us must stay, but 
you—you must finally get out with your pictures. Your pic- 
tures may prove to be of real importance—so that the world 
may know what has happened here. Meanwhile, I shall see 
that you have a car and an interpreter at your disposal, and 
permit to make photographs of anything you like.” 

_And I have been able to carry out Mayor Starzynski’s bid- 
ding, for my pictures have been shown all over the United 
States. South America. and in fact everywhere except in the 
axis countries and satellite nations. They have also appeared 
in the leading periodicals and newspapers of these 
countries. 

Four years have passed since the time of the siege of War- 
saw. It is so easy for us, far removed from the reach of 
Nazi bombers. to forget the ruthlessness of the German blitz- 
krieg. Let these haggard, emaciated faces of the brave peo- 
ple of Warsaw reveal to us the nightmare which the German 
invasion made a reality in the once peaceful modern capital of 
Poland. 

They do not ask for pity now, as they did not ask for pity 


then. They should give us strength as they gave me strength 
when under the lava of German hell fire I almost gave up 
the idea of photographing the city. Little newsboys despite 
constant shellings, always managed to reach the center of 
town to get the latest editions and were soon at their regular 
places selling their papers. Girls. sixteen and seventeen 
years old, standing in the streets of Warsaw, were always 
ready with hot soup and bread for the soldiers. Polish girls 
stuck to their posts at the American Embassy during the 
fiercest raids. Young boys at the controls of the Warsaw 
radio station. though it was the most furiously bombed tar- 
get, put my appeal through to the outside world. They 
perished in the ruins of the station when it was hit. 

A strange aspect of the siege was that soldiers and civilians 
were thrown much together. The front lines were at the 
edge of the city, and civilians were busy digging trenches or 
sticking street car rails in the ground at an angle to check 
the progress of tanks. Soldiers kept coming back from the 
front each day to their families. The soldiers had hetter food 
than civilians and wished to share it with their families, or 
at least to make sure their families were provided for. Losses 
among civilians were greater than among soldiers and often 
it was not so much a question of a husband returning alive 
from battle as of the family remaining alive at home. 

The surprise weapon of the Germans was the mass air 
attack on the civilian population. Its purpose appears to have 
been a deliberate plan to demoralize the entire population and 
to force a quick surrender. 

It was this ruthlessness against the civilian population that 
I found hardest to believe. I talked with peasants and refu- 
gees and finally with American citizens who had been 
machine gunned from a height of no more than one hundred 
feet. It was then I realized that this was a part of Hitler's 
plan for terrorizing millions of people. German pilots 
dropped their bombs, came back with more. but in the mean- 
while the people cleaned up the wreckage, dug out the dead 


Where now? 


GERMAN BLITKRIEG DID TO HUMAN BEINGS! 


All that's left. 


and the wounded. The pilots strafed women in the field, but 
other women came out after the planes had gone and finished 
digging potatoes. They dropped bombs on hospi- 
tals. but the staffs stayed on the job and calmed 
the panic-stricken patients. 

From the talk I had with Mayor Starzynski 
and other civilian leaders in Warsaw, I feel sure 
they knew there was no hope during those terrible 
days. Nearly all Poland had been conquered. 
What chance had Warsaw ? 

The Polish soldiers were not discouraged or 
broken in spirit. As they walked the few miles 
from their homes to the front, they laughed and 
joked with the civilian population. Outnumbered 
five to one and outmachined twenty to one, with 
all Poland except Warsaw already in the hands 
of the enemy, each day they went forth to battle. 

At one-thirty on the afternoon of September 21 
word came over the radio that for three hours, 
between two and five o'clock, hostilities would 
cease and all foreigners with passports from 
neutral countries would be evacuated. No one 
was permitted to take more than one small piece 
of hand baggage and I had to leave behind my 
cameras and photographic equipment. 

All Warsaw lay in ruins. When we reached 
No Man’s Land we could see shallow trenches 
and machine guns. crudely camouflaged with small 
branches, and infantry lying quietly with their 
rifles in shell holes or ditches. Barely five hun- 
dred yards behind them were children playing. 


(Please turn to page 14) 


WHAT THE GERMAN BLIJKRIEG DID TO WARSAW! 


German bombs and artillery shells 
turned into rubble and ashes one of the 
most beautiful historical castles in 
Europe, the Warsaw residence of the 


President of the Republic of Poland. 


Graves of victims of ruth- 
less German bombing in 
the garden of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Warsaw. 
in the background is the 
Monument of a Dying 
Soldier by Edward Wittig. 


Top left: First sample of German blitz- 
krieg on defenceless civilians. Wreckage 


of what was a private apartment house. 


Nowy Swiat, the Fifth 


Avenue of Warsaw, 


Top right: Panic-stricken crowds fleeing 
their burning homes rush aimlessly 
ripped up by German through the ruined streets of Warsaw. 
bombs. The taxi cab in 
the foreground was 

hurled to the sidewalk 


by a shell explosion. 


Bottom: All that remained of the beau- 
tiful Protestant church whose high dome 


was once a famous landmark of Warsaw. 


WHEN THE GERMANS ENTERED POZNANIA 


FROM EYE WITNESS REPORTS 


October 22. 1939, with the aid of the Field Gen- 

darmerie and the Selbstschutz. The first victims 
were the rich Poznan merchants. The keys of the houses 
from which they were ejected were handed in by the gen- 
darmes at the Office for Transfer of Population, the Umsied- 
lungsamt, Rozana Street. From that date onward Poles are 
deported every day. Every evening a fleet of motor buses 
was drawn up in front of the police headquarters to take 
deportees to barracks (ammunition sheds at Glowna, a 
suburb of Poznan). After some days the time for evictions 
was made later (midnight instead of 8 P. M.). After some 
four weeks in the second half of November, the Germans 
began to empty the barracks, despatching trains of cattle- 
trucks filled with deportees (800 to 1,500 in each train) to 
Ostrowiec Kielecki, Radom, Kielce, Czestochowa, Limanowa 
and other places.” 


"6 HE deportations from Poznan began on Sunday, 


(From report dated February 1940) 


“At 7:30 A. M.. an hour when the Polish population were 
not allowed to go out of their houses into the streets, a horde 
of Gestapo made their way into the houses, awakened the 
sleeping inhabitants and gave them fifteen to thirty minutes 
to dress. Whole families were put in motor-buses waiting 
on the street, being allowed to take with them only a hand- 
ful of the most essential things for everyday use, one change 
of underwear, and fifty pfennigs. No respect was paid to 
sick persons, children, old folk or women; they were driven 
from their beds into the street, and transported to unheated 
camps, where they were kept for some days, or even weeks, 
on a starvation diet and then transported, often in good 


trucks, to the territory of the ‘Government General’. There 
those who had not died of cold or exhaustion were turned 
out of the train and left to go where they would. 


“These mass deportations of Poles were at first applied to 
the wealthy and intellectual classes, but afterwards embraced 
all social classes. 


“After the Poles had been expelled from their dwellings at 
night, the Gestapo came and stole any objects of value, after 
which the houses were swept and given to the Balten- 
deutsche. 

“At Poznan the deportations went on every night, with 
few exceptions. anything from a few hundred to 2,000 people 
being affected. The same procedure was followed in other 
towns and villages. 

“Young people of military age are seized in the streets 
and asked whether they can prove they work. If they 
cannot, they are detained and sent to compulsory labor 
camps in Germany. The attempt is being made to destroy or 
deport the whole of the intellectual class. All teachers of 


both sexes have been deported. Not only those peasants who 
bought their farms after the year 1918 are being dispossessed. 


but also those who have cultivated their own piece of ground 
from their fathers’ and grandfathers’ time. long before the 
World War, and under the Prussian occupation. Their 
farms are usually given to Baltic Germans, but also in many 
cases to local Germans and to Germans from the Reich. 
The latter usually receive the larger and better farms.” 


(Deposition by Doctor W.) 


“The Germans began the deportation of the Polish popu- 
(Please turn to page 14) 


Pornan, a thousand-year-old Polish city, was developing rapidly in an atmosphere of freedom before the German 


blitz struck it. 
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Here is a scene from the Polish National Exhibition on the grounds of the Poznan Fair. 


IN SPITE OF EVERYTHING 


by MARTA KORWIN 


mj EPTEMBER Ist, 1939, at 6:15 
> a.m. the air raid sirens in Warsaw 
started. Almost simultaneously the 
deep sound of German bombers 
was heard. Without previous 
warning, Germany attacked Po- 
land along the whole frontier. 
From that day until the end of 
the campaign German bombs never 
ceased to fall on the Polish capi- 
tal. During the first week of Sep- 
tember the battles were still near the frontiers. but on Sep- 
tember 6th transports of wounded began to arrive. Soon the 
Warsaw hospitals were filled, and it became necessary to 
organize more hospitals and first aid centers. This work was 
left chiefly to the initiative of women. for almost all the men 
were fighting at the front. 

The nurses seemed to grow in strength. courage and devo- 
tion while the sea of human suffering deepened around them. 
Very often nurses had to purchase the necessary instruments, 
medicine and food with their own money. Yet no trouble 
was too great for them, and no amount of bombing ever pre- 
vented them from hurrying through the streets littered with 
ruins to fetch the things needed. to transport the wounded on 
stretchers or to search for food. 


Young girls, still in school, offered their help. Pupils from 
the Red Cross School organized additional wards in one of 
the hospitals, and during the heaviest air raids they not only 
remained at their post, but continued their chores. One day 
a direct hit on the hospital wing killed nine patients and two 
of the “little daughters.” The surviving girls showed no 
fear. They carried the wounded into the neighboring ward 
and continued their work uninterrupted. 

A troop of Girl Guides and juniors from the Women's 
Auxiliary Service acted as messengers and carriers for the 
hospitals. During the whole siege they ran into the most 
distant parts of the city, collecting medical stores and food, 
and picking up the wounded in the streets under the unceas- 
ing hail of bullets and shells. 

Late in the evening women would come to the hospitals 
with pails. brooms and dusters. They were countesses. pro- 
fessors’ wives, office workers and housemaids. They washed 
and cleaned, scrubbed floors, scoured walls, washed windows 
and staircases. It was hard and heavy work. but it was all 
done in a joyful spirit. 

On September 15th the water supply was cut off for three 
days. Food had to be prepared without water. the sick and 
the wounded died from thirst, and fires raged throughout 
the city. 

There was another problem the women of Warsaw had to 
face. That was the influx of refugees from the West. It was 
necessary to give these homeless people rest and a little hot 
food. The women of Warsaw of their own free will organ- 
ized centers for soldiers and refugees where rest and comfort 
could be obtained. It must be remembered that this was 
accomplished under the most difficult conditions. For by that 
time all food reserves were exhausted, most of Warsaw lay 
in ruins and normal life was completely disrupted. 

Reinforcements of soldiers that hurried to the defense of 
the capital found a ready welcome prepared for them by the 
women. Foot baths were set up where the weary soldiers 
could wash their tired feet after having marched hundreds of 
miles, day and night. 


The average daily ration in Warsaw by September 17th 
consisted of black tea and a little bread for breakfast; soup 
made of horse meat and some lentils for lunch; and cocoa 
made with water for supper. 

Fire was another hazard that required constant vigil. Fire 
fighting brigades were organized composed of children. 
women and older men. Women went out to dig trenches 
and graves to bury the dead, they drove ambulances and 
lorries. 

On October Ist, 1939 the German army entered Warsaw, 
but the brave women of Warsaw who had worked so un- 
stintingly during the siege did not cease to fight. They shel- 
tered and protected Polish soldiers against the Gestapo at 


_ the risk of their lives. 


It is impossible to enumerate all the instances of bravery, 
sacrifice and suffering of the Polish women in this war. Like 
the undaunted Polish soldiers fighting on all the world fronts, 
they too contribute directly to the final victory and the peace 
that will follow, 


Photo by Julien Bryan 


Maternity ward in a Warsaw hospital during the bombardment. 


THE DOOMEDDIVISION 


1 BOUT 4 am. General Sosnkowski arrived. 
The men were completely exhausted. but at the 
l word of command they once more flung them- 
selves into the attack, The Germans opened a murderous fire, 
and our losses were heavy. General Sosnkowski. rifle in his 
hand, took an active part in the battle; he personally com- 
manded the reconnaissance moving ahead of the lines of in 
fantry. Once more we smashed the Germans, and the houses 
from which they had raked us with fire were captured. 

Here the German resistance was exceptionally stubborn, 
for the enemy had either to hold up the Polish attack or 
perish. They could not retreat, still less surrender. after so 
many losses on either side. The defences were supported 
by tanks dug into the ground, which by the flanking fire of 
their guns and automatics played havoc with the leading 
ranks of our troops. We could not smash these armored 
forts without artillery fire, since they were not visible from 
the front or from our observation posts. 2nd Lieutenant 
Schodowski, commander of the fourth battery, was given the 
order to send one gun forward to these points of enemy fire. 
He chose his gun, and took charge of it himself. Schodowski 


* An excerpt from “The Doomed Division,” by Colonel M. of the 
Divisional Staff of the 11th Division of Infantry, as told to Jerzy 
Luzye, published in “They Fought for Poland,’ edited b E B. 
Czarnomski, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1941, 


The XIth Division on peacetime manoeuvres. 
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General Kazimierz Sosnkowski, who directed the XIth Division, now 
Commander in Chief of the Polish Army. 


was killed, but the road had been opened and our infantry 
stormed the point and captured it. 


Suddenly German tanks appeared on our right fank. They 
opened fire on our troops with automatics at a distance of a 
hundred yards or so. General Sosnkowski took over two 
anti-tank guns, and directed their fire. Altogether we 
smashed fourteen tanks at this point. 


General Sosnkowski then ordered a systematic artillery 
preparation with howitzers and heavy batteries. First the 
further tank nests must be covered; then the range was to 
be shortened. and then again lengthened, in order to enable 
our infantry to move up. Our artillery fired more or less by 
guesswork, but it put down a heavy barrage which appeared 
to be effective. The barbed wire was torn away, and the 
infantry could see no answering fire from the slope. 


Our artillery swung around against the enemy tanks. It 
is a slow operation pitted against speed and manoeuver- 
ability. But this attack also was shattered. and here too the 
enemy lost several tanks. But the infantry. which went for- 
ward again, was deprived of artillery support. It could do 
nothing against the iron fist; it broke up. Now there were 
hardly any Polish forces left to strike along the main line 
of attack. 


WKOLONEL M“ 


The evening was drawing on. From the rear came reports 
that the Germans had occupied the entire district, that strong 
patrols of the enemy were approaching our artillery positions 
through the forest. There was no way through. Now the 
end had come. 


“General, you slip through alone. Lwow is waiting.” 


“I cannot go on without troops. We shall fight as we 
fought in 1863.” General Sosnkowski had assembled the 
remnants of the division for a last attempt. 


We set off into the forest and the night. holding one an- 
other’s hands in order to keep contact. The long dark line 
quietly seeped into the forest, winding along a narrow track: 
but the head of the column immediately turned aside. Now 
we were going straight ahead. Not a thing could be seen. 
Somewhere in the forest rifle bullets wére crashing through 
the trees: the tank nests we knew so well were firing from 
our rear and flank, dropping mortar shells on the road. 
Evidently they had not yet discovered our retirement, and 
were expecting a night attack. We stumbled over stumps 
and roots of trees. I heard General Sosnkowski call in a 
muffled voice to the head of the advance guard: “Slower. 
slower, damn it!” It was no use, the guide continued to 
rush onwards with long. rapid strides. 


The advance guard broke away and vanished in the dark- 
ness. The column halted, completely lost. The rain was 
torrential. and I could feel streams of water flowing down 
my back behind my collar. General Sosnkowski ordered: 
“There’s no sense in going on: assemble the men: we must 
decide where we are.” 

The feeling of strain was intensified. The men were worn 
out. exhausted even to the point of suffering from halluci- 
nations. Some said: “There’s no point in waiting, we must 
go on. Anything’s better than waiting!” General Sosnkow- 
ski was silent. Evidently he realized that in such a situation 
the first thing to do was to wait until the men were calmer. 
At last he spoke, “I’ve been reckoning how much sleep I’ve 
had during the last ten days and nights. I make it eighteen 
hours. Yes, we must go on. Who is familiar with this 
district ?” 


A lieutenant undertook to guide the column by compass. 
We began a terrible, tormenting march, straight ahead, 
through the undergrowth and clearings, through the streams, 
through deep ravines. 

We reached Dublany and halted before the first cottage 
with a light in it. I looked back over the column. It seemed 
to me that there were not more than a hundred and fifty of 
us left. The staff went indoors. For myself I dropped into 
a roadside ditch and fell asleep. Someone pulled at my 
sleeve, “Colonel, we’re going on. Hurry up, time’s flying.” 

We set off at a sharp pace, but after a mile or so someone 
asked: “Where’s General Sosnkowski?” We could not see 
the General, and we halted. Had we again abandoned the 
commander who had come to share our good and evil for- 
tune? There was nothing to be done; we must go on. We 
might be overheard... . 

We never saw again those who were left behind at Dub- 
lany, for in the light of dawn a body of cavalry loomed up 
some fifty paces ahead of us. It was a regiment of Soviet 
cavalry in field quarters, surrounded by machine guns... . 
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A crowd of soldiers was sacking a house. Uniforms were 
replaced by civilian rags. 

“Colonel,” one of our Ukrainian soldiers said, “don’t go 
in there! Don’t you see what’s happening in there? They'll 
murder you. We're Ukrainians, you'll get through with us!” 

I went with them. I left the village dressed as a beggar, 
a member of a shattered army, seeking protection among 
Ukrainian peasants. One of them halted for a moment, 
gazed at me, and said, in a tone of dull misery: 

“I had to destroy my automatic myself. It had fought 
so well... .” 

That is how the 11th Carpathian Infantry Division fought 
under the command of General Sosnkowski. That is how its 
officers, non-commissioned officers, riflemen and artillerymen 
fulfilled their hard. soldierly duty. Even the staff orderlies 
and men of the auxiliary services took their places in the 
front line when an attack was to be made. Not a man tried 
to shirk the battle, not one of them left the field without 
orders, unless he was seriously wounded. Even those who 
were sent to the hospital escaped when their wounds were 
only partially healed, to make their way back by night, 
through the woods and forests, to their detachments, in order 
to fight on. Many of them reached France with their un- 
healed wounds still bandaged. 

The soil of Poland was steeped in their blood. In a few 
days and nights of fighting the casualties suffered by this 
one division ran into thousands. 

“Tf I had found just one more 11th Division at Przemysl,” 
General Sosnkowski said to Colonel Prugar-Ketling, when 
they met in France a few weeks later, “I could have opened 
the road to Lwow.” 


ENEMY TESTIMONY 


a N a report of the German Chief Command 7 n E 
§ « (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht) published : _ seri ; 

under the heading “DER SIEG IN POLEN” 
(page 71) we read: 


“On September 7th, on the Baltic front, the brave 
Polish garrison of Westerplatte yielded before the 
combined attack of the engineers, the storm troops of 
the fleet and ‘Militia of Danzig’, supported by the 
artillery of the S.S. Schleswig-Holstein. The Polish 
garrison of Westerplatte was composed of 240 men. 
There were no other fortifications but the old Ger- 
man positions of 1911, five cement blockhouses of 
machine guns, and underground tunnels prepared 
for defence. One 75-mm. gun, and two anti-tank 
guns, composed the entire strength of the artillery. 
Besides, there were extensive field positions. The 
S.S. Schleswig-Holstein had four 8-cm. guns, ten 
50-cm., four 8 to 10-cm. guns, and a crew of 1,000 
men. Also, two field batteries supported one bat- 
talion of engineers from East Prussia and one com- 


EN 


pany of Danzig militia, also one squadron of dive Polish fort on the Westerplatte at Danzig. 

bombers took part in this action. We took the fol- 

lowing prisoners of war: 4 officers, 3 cadets, 27 non-com- men, almost all of them wounded. Captain Dombrowski was 
missioned officers, and 123 sharpshooters. Altogether 167 in command.” 


WHAT THE GERMAN BLITZKRIEG DID TO HUMAN BEINGS 


(Continued from page 7) and wished them luck. For we knew that they were facing 

We all got out of the cars, with the exception of the diplo- certain death. I collected about twenty dollars in Polish 

matic personnel, and walked across No Man's Land on foot. money from four or five American friends and turned it over 

There were tears in our eyes and I, for one, felt ashamed as to the soldiers and told them to buy cigarettes with it. I 
we shook hands with the Polish soldiers in the front lines doubt if they ever had a chance to spend it. 


WHEN THE GERMANS ENTERED POZNANIA 


(Continued from page 10) art. They were allowed to keep food, a blanket, pillows, 
lation from the town of Gostyn, in Poznania, on December 8, and. if anyone had children, a feather quilt and a suit of 
1939; at first some 30 families were expelled from their clothes. Some of them were allowed only twenty minutes 
houses. They were told to go and find quarters with to pack up, some of them were taken straight from their 
acquaintances. On December 16 Germans from Riga arrived work, from their office or factory, and led off to the monas- 
and were quartered in the large building of the Philippine tery, where the deportees were fed with pea-soup prepared 
monastery. They behaved in a disorderly and noisy manner ; by the sisters. After three days in the monastery the trans- 
in fact, such scenes took place that soldiers from Gostyn had port was sent to Rawa Mazowiecka. 
to intervene. The monks from the Philippine monastery “The next deportation was carried out on December 16. 
were expelled and their bedding taken from them. One of It applied not only to Gostyn but also to other towns of the 
the German so-called Braune Schwester (brown sisters), district: Poniec, Krobia and others—altogether 1,208 people. 
called Here or ‘the witch,’ carried off all the stocks of food It was in this second transport that I travelled to Tarnow. 
from the monastery to a Gostyn grocer’s shop which be- When they took us off, each cart was followed by four 
longed to a German woman. civilians of the Hilfspolizei and two gendarmes. When peo- 


ple who met us on the road wanted to give us something 
to eat, the Germans would not let them. Someone threw a 
box of cigarettes to one of the deportees and a German offi- 
cer ran up and beat the latter terribly.” 


“The first transport of deportees from Gostyn, numbering 
1,100 people, was sent to Rawa Mazowiecka. These poor 
people were first transported in large dung carts (called 
‘hela’). Behind every cart five German police marched as 
though they were guarding convicts. The sight of the people (From deposition by a hospital assistant from Posnania) 
weeping in the carts was dreadful. The monastery was 
turned into a temporary concentration camp. There the de- 
portees were subjected to a personal search: all money in 
excess of 200 zlotys was taken from them, together with all 
their jewelry (with the exception of one ring), their savings 
bank books, their stock and share certificates, and works of 


The cover shows headlines of American newspapers 
of September 1, 1939. In the center are visible the 
“blitzed” ruins of the Polish Ministry of Treasury 
building in Warsaw. 
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POLISH FEATURE A 


ND NEWS SERVICE 


Last Interview With General Sikorski's Daughter 


UST before starting on her 

flight back to London in which 
she met her death with her father, 
General Sikorski, Zofia Lesniow- 
ska gave an interview on the part 
Polish women are playing in the 
war, to Ignacy Kleszcsynski, a 
Polish journalist in the Middle 
East. She told him that the work 
of Polish women for the libera- 
tion of Poland is just as vital as 
that of men. The women hold all 
kinds of key positions: at home, 
in Poland, they fight heroically de- 
fending their Polish homes and 
children, and take an active part 
in the underground struggle. 
Abroad they carry out their duties 
in military service bearing all the 
hardships of a soldier's life. They 
have been everywhere in this war 
with their men or without them— 
they were deported to distant lone- 
ly places, they were on the fight- 
ing front during the September 
campaign in Poland, where, side 
by side with their children they 
were pitilessly mown down by the 
murderous bullets of German air- 
men. There is no place in this war 
where Polish women are not serv- 
ing their country. 

None perhaps more wholeheart- 
edly than Zofia Lesniowska, daugh- 
ter of Gen. Sikorski. At the time 
of her tragic death she was an 
officer in the Polish Womens 
Auxiliary Territorial Service. Her 
husband fought in Poland in Sep- 
tember, 1939, and is now a war 
prisoner in Germany. Mme. Les- 
niowska, was active in the inde- 
pendence movement in Poland until 
1940, when she escaped and man- 
aged to reach France. There she 
continued her work organizing can- 
teens, recreation rooms and libra- 
ries for the Polish soldiers. She 
was active in the Red Cross and 
it was due to her initiative that the 
first Polish women went to the 
front. 

A thorough sportswoman, a well 
known figure at all the horse shows 
in pre-war Poland, she had visions 
of Polish women in service with 
the air forces. It was with that 
idea in mind that she visited the 
Middle East as a delegate of the 
High Command of the Polish Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Territorial Service 
Her plan was to inspect and get 
acquainted with the life of the 
Polish women volunteers, and to 
encourage them to enter the air 
force service. Below we print her 
last farewell to the women volun- 
teers in the Middle East. This last 
interview im question and answer 
form has lost nothing of its actu- 
ality. 

Question: “We hear a great 
deal about British women on ac- 
tive service. What do you think 
of the part they are playing in the 
war?” 

Answer: “British women con- 
tribute enormously to the war ef- 
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fort. They serve in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force Auxiliary 
services, in factories, on the land, 
in ambulance and welfare services, 
etc. They played a splendid part 
in the difficult days of the Battle 
of Britain, although not much is 
said about it. During these con- 
stant raids I watched them with 
admiration as they drove ambu- 
lances and mobile canteens and 
worked in rescue squads, fire brig- 
ades, nursing services — active, 
calm, energetic, saving their neigh- 
bors’ home if that was where their 
duty lay, and forgetting their own 
which might be burning at that 
very moment. They strove man- 
fully to live up to the good 
Anglosaxon slogan, ‘Keep smiling’ 
and even when that smile appeared 
on faces covered with dust rising 
from the ruins of their beloved 
London. British women’s military 
organizations are entrusted with 
very important tasks. They are 
closely connected with the armed 
forces, although they do not fight 
in the frontline—a line that has 
lost its former importance in to- 
day’s total warfare—they have 
taken over many very responsible 
phases of soldiers’ work, in the air 
forces as ground crews, range- 
finders and spotters, in highspeed 
transport services and all other 
branches, such as signalling, ci- 
phering, working at. naval bases, 
etc 

Question: “Will Polish women 
be able to work in equal measure 
with the British women on land, 
sea, and in the air?” 

ANsweER: “By organizing the 
Polish Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Forces (POLWAAF) we hope to 
replace the British women at the 
air force stations where our Polish 
squadrons are based.” 

Question: “What is the basic 
organization in the Polish Wo- 
men’s Transportation service?” 

Answer: “Our service has taken 
over certain phases of work in the 
army, navy, and air force. In addi- 
tion, a separate Polish Red Cross 
nursing corps has been formed in 
Great Britain which is not under 
the control of the ‘Polats’.” 

Question: “I am sure the air 
force section must be the most 
popular with the Polish girls.” 


Answer: “It is. It is not only a 
very fine service that at this mo- 
ment is carrying retribution to our 
enemies, but the work in the air 
forces provide the best opportu- 
nities for working women in the 
future. Technical courses, ar- 
ranged in Great Britain, make it 
possible for Polish women to learn 
signalling, radio-telegraphy, me- 
teorology, etc., to become report 
officers at air-force stations, to 
take down reports from airmen re- 
turning from their raids, to learn 
parachute packing, storekeeping, 
etc. Candidates who know English 
take instructor courses and after 
their training will in turn train 
candidates who have not yet learn- 
ed English. The needs in this field 
are very great, for two thousand 
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women are required. We are 
awaiting the arrival of. volunteers 
from the Middle East to reinforce 
both the instructor corps and the 
ranks. General Anders who fully 
understands the importance of this 
promised to organize a group and 
send them over soon.” 


QUESTION: “What are the duties 
of Polish women volunteers at- 
tached to the Army?” 


ANSWER: “They are doing army 
educational, medical, transport, sig- 
nalling, and administration work. 
Besides the first general course 
there are special courses, such as 
signalling, lasting eight months 
which gives the candidates very 
high qualifications. Girls from all 
service branches are included in 
these courses.” 

Question: “You mentioned that 
more transports of women volun- 
teers will soon be leaving the 
Middle East for Great Britain. 
How will they stand the change 
of climate, how will they work 
and what will they feel like in 
their new surroundings?” 


ANswer: “I am sure they will 
feel fine. They will live under bet- 
ter conditions, which cannot be 
provided in the desert. For in- 
stance, the first camp to which they 
are sent on arrival is a Scottish 
castle standing in a beautiful park 
beside a river only about fifteen 
minutes away from a small town. 
Our volunteers from the Middle 
East are very keen to start their 
work and have already greatly re- 
inforced our crews. Some girls 
from the last batch joined the 
WAAF instructors course. We ex- 
pect further drafts and shall greet 
them with real joy. Just before I 
left Great Britain, candidates from 
the Middle East passed their mo- 
tordrivers’ tests very successfully. 
The course was exactly the same 
as for men and was held with the 
same vehicles from the same ga- 
rages. I do not want to hurt your 
pride as a man, so I shall not tell 
you about the rating our girls were 
given by the examining commis- 
sion.” 


Question: “Poland is constantly 
in our thoughts and we are deter- 
mined to return there. We are 
filled with admiration and deep re- 
spect for women fighting there. 
Can you tell me whether there is 
any connection between the women 
in Poland and those here and 
whether you are able to give them 
any news of work being done 
here?” 


ANSWER: “There is a connection 
—naturally within the limits of 
technical possibilities—between the 
Polish services and our heroic sis- 
ters in Poland. We exchange in- 
formation about our activities and 
recently the high command of the 
Polish Women’s Army (PSKW) 
asked for suggestions as to train- 
ing, namely what type of training 
will be most needed in post-war 
Poland. We try to maintain as 
close a contact as possible in order 
to form a single army of Polish 


women fighting ceaselessly for in- 
dependence by all available means.’ 


QueEsTIoN: “What prospects do 
you think these volunteers will 
have after the war?” 


ANSWER: “Undoubtedly many of 
us will return to family life. As 
for those who will wish or be ob- 
liged to work, there will be wo- 
men with exceptionally high quali- 
fications in some branches espe- 
cially in some air-force depart- 
ments to which the Polish women 
have been able to gain entrance by 
specializing and have taken excel- 
lent British courses. WAAF vol- 
unteers who are already instructors 
will undoubtedly be instructors in 
Poland.” 


Question: “One last question— 
about impressions you have gained 
during your stay in the Middle 
East. You have had an opportu- 
nity to see women fighting in Po- 
land, under the occupation you saw 
them in France, now you are 
working with volunteers in Great 
Britain. How were you impressed 
by our volunteers here?” 


Answer: “I am full of admira- 
tion for Polish women volunteers 
here. We all know very well what 
each of them has been through be- 
fore they could put on the uniform 
they are so proud of, how much 
suffering they underwent on the 
road from Poland through the 
steppes and snows through hard- 
ships often demanding superhuman 
effort just to keep alive. After 
all these trials they found them- 
selves here in the burning desert 
doing very hard work—and_ they 
are certainly winning out. They 
have overcome desert dust, lack of 
water, the heat—everything. Their 
bearing and efforts deserve our ad- 
miration. I take this occasion to 
send them once again through you 
my best wishes for their work, and 
urge them to continue their fight. 
I shall long remember my stay 
among them that has taught me 
much and provided me with many 
interesting and useful observa- 
tions.” 


(Continued from page 2) 


rated in the German army are 
most closely watched and sub- 
jected to changes. 


Besides regular conscription in 
incorporated territories, the Ger- 
mans are sending many Poles 
from the General Government to 
auxiliary forces of the German 
army. 

These Poles are mostly victims 
of street raids in various towns 
of the General Government. Sev- 
eral hundred men arrested in the 
streets of Sandomierz were sent 
to the Russian front where they 
are employed as drivers in Ger- 
man supply columns. 

Out of 400 Poles in one of 
the supply units only 120 were 
still alive on reaching Kharkov. 
All the others had been killed by 
partisan attack and Soviet artil- 
lery fire. 


Los Angeles Proclaims Polish Week 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
City Hall 
Los Angeles, California 


Fletcher Bowron 
Mayor 


PROCLAMATION 


TO THE PEOPLE OF LOS ANGELES, GREETINGS! 


WHEREAS, the American people have a fervent respect and admira- 
tion for the people of Poland for their heroic defense of their homeland 
when attacked on September 1, 1939, and 


WHEREAS, throughout the past four years the valiant Polish people 
have continued to offer both passive and active resistance to the invaders 


who occupy their country, and 


WHEREAS, our people earnestly hope that the forces of oppression 
will soon be driven from the soil of Poland and that the Polish nation will 


live again in a world of peace and democratic freedom, 


NOW, THEREFORE, as Mayor of Los Angeles, I do hereby pro- 
claim and set aside the period of August 29 to September 4, 1943, as a 
WEEK OF TRIBUTE TO POLAND, and I urge that during that week 
citizens of Los Angeles join with churches and patriotic organizations in 


honoring the dauntless spirit and courage of the Polish people. 


FLETCHER BOWRON 
Mayor 


July 28, 1943 


